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SUMMARY FOR BUSY EDITORS 


For the benefit of editors who are willing to devote space 
to the library development of Texas, but who are too busy 
to review this issue, a brief summary is given on the loose 
page. There is no copyright on any item in this bulletin, 
and we shall greatly appreciate your using this summary, 
or copying items of interest to your readers, or giving 
library work a place in your editorial columns. 
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INTEREST, THE PRICE OF TEXAS LIBRARIES 


In reply to the circular letter sent to all names on the mailing list 
of Texas Libraries, excepting librarians and newspapers, asking if 
future issues were desired, a few inquired the price of the bulletin 
and one or two asked if membership in the Library Association entitled 
one to the bulletin. 

There is no charge whatever in dollars and cents. Neither is mem- 
bership in the Association prerequisite nor does it of itself entitle 
one to receive the bulletin. 

Interest in library work is the open sesame—especially interest in 
establishing new libraries and in the upbuilding of struggling ones 
already established. 

In revising the list the names have been dropped of those who have 
temporarily changed their interest to other worthy endeavors, as have 
many committee members of the Texas Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
and former library trustees. On the other hand new names have been 
added. All interested in the upbuilding of libraries in Texas are 
invited to send in their names for our mailing list. 

As interest in library work in Texas is the only entrée to our 
mailing list, we feel that our list represents potentially tremendous 
power. If every one receiving this issue were to turn interest into 
action and do some one thing to further library development in his 


town, county, or state, Texas would soon take her place in the library 
world. 





WHAT AN INDIVIDUAL CAN DO TO FURTHER LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN TEXAS 


1. Endow some library or some particular work in the library. 
2. Donate a library building for your town. 

3. Make money contributions no matter how small to local library. 
4. Advocate library organizers for Texas. 


5. Inform yourself and neighbors about the possibilities of a 
good county library law. 

6. Debate in school, business, and social organizations the ques- 
tion: Resolved, that the library is of greater educational value than 
the public school. 

7. Have contest as to who ean give best tenth benefit a community 
derives from a public library. See Mr. Lewis’s nine benefits in 
Handbook of Texas Libraries No. 3. 

8. Advertise your local library by describing assistance it has 
rendered you. 

9. Organize a local library association, getting individuals and 
organizations to subscribe definite sums for three years for the main- 
tenance of a public library. 

10. Urge city council to make appropriation to maintain your 
Carnegie Library. 

11. Volunteer your service for a specific number of hours for any 
odd jobs the librarian may want you to do. 
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Mrs. John G. McKay 


Whereas, On February 10, 1916, at her residence in Austin, Texas, 
Mrs. John G. McKay of Belton, Texas, wife of the Secretary of State, 
(nee Beuna Day of Davilla, Texas) was called to her eternal reward 
after a life of useful and consecrated service to her family, society, 
and state; and 

Whereas, she served her people with devotion in many official 
and responsible positions, among others as a useful and untiring mem- 
ber of the Texas Library and Historical Commission; and 

Whereas, by her death the Teras Library and Historical Com- 
mission has lost a faithful, progressive, devoted and patriotic mem- 
ber, and her husband and children a loving wife and mother; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that we tender to her family our sincere sympathy ; 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission to her family, and that a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes of the Commission. 





WELCOME 


Miss Emma Kyle Burleson of Austin has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Library and Historical Commission to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mrs. John G. McKay. Miss Burleson is es- 
pecially prominent in the Daughters of the Texas Republic and has 
done enough good work in various lines to be known all over the 
state. Miss Burleson is welcomed on her own merits as a valuable 
acquisition to this governing board. Miss Burleson is also a sister 
of Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson. 


Mr. W. N. Daniells assumed charge of the library of the Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College last fall. Mr. Daniells is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin and of the New York State Library 
School. In the latter school Mr. Daniells was a class-mate of Mr. 
Lewis’s which, according to Mr. Daniells, should be fame enough for 
anybody. After graduation Mr. Daniells spent about two years doing 
cataloguing and reference work in the document division of the 
New York Public Library. From there Mr. Daniells returned to 
Wisconsin where he secured under civil service the position of index 
clerk to the Senate of the Wisconsin Legislature. Mr. Daniells re- 
signed this position for his present one. 


Mr. Noel Brown began work in the State Library last September 
in the capacity of assistant in the Legislative Reference Division. 
Mr. Brown has been an employee in the House of Representatives 
during all of the sessions of the Legislature since 1905. Beginning 
as a page, he was later a stenographer and clerk; and during the ses- 
sions of the last three legislatures he has been assistant journal clerk. 

Between sessions of the Legislature, Mr. Brown has attended high 








school and the University of Texas. His work in the University has 
comprised several elective courses in Economics and in Government 
and two years’ study in the Law Department. 

Mr. Brown has given close and assiduous study to the subjects 
of parliamentary law, statute-law making, and statutory revision, cod- 
ification and indexing. Since his connection with the Library he has 
prepared a consolidated index containing in a single alphabetic ar- 
rangement references to all the Texas statute law not included in the 
Revised Statutes of 1911; and he compiled a numerical list of all 
the articles of the Revised Civil Statutes that have been affected 
by subsequent legislation, with citations to the changing acts. A 
knowledge of what and where the statute law of Texas is has stood 
Mr. Brown in good play in giving quick and correct answers to 
inquiries on these points addressed to the Legislative Reference Li- 
brarian. Mr. Brown has also rendered Mr. Marron assistance in 
the legislative reference work in collecting, assorting and arranging, 
classifying, and indexing materials and data on various economic, 
political and legal subjects, and in securing and packing for ship- 
ment the Texas State documents published in 1913-14, which are sent 
as exchanges to about one hundred public and state libraries. 





NATIONAL READING CIRCLE 


Description of Circle —Reading circles are being organized through- 
out the United States by the Home Study Division of the United 
States Bureau of Edueation. There are now ten ‘‘courses’’ ready 
or in preparation: 


I. The Great Literary Bibles. 
II. Masterpieces of the World’s Literature. 
III. Reading Course for Parents. 
IV. Miscellaneous Reading Course for Boys. 
V. Miscellaneous Reading Course for Girls. 
VI. Thirty Books of Great Fiction. 
VII. Some of the World’s Heroes (In preparation). 
VIII. American Literature. 
IX. Biography (In preparation). 
X. History (In preparation). 


For admission to any course, write to the Home Education Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., giving your 
name, postoffice address, your age, ‘a very brief statement of your 
education and occupation, and the number of the course in which 
you are interested. There are no fees. 

The National Reading Cirele is not a study club but an effort to 
get people to read more generally the world’s great literature. 


Books in Courses I, II, and III Lent by Commission Members of 
the National Reading Circle taking Courses I or II, or III may 
borrow the required books from the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission. Any of the books listed in these courses will be lent 
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to individuals or to groups of individuals provided the borrower pays 
transportation charges both ways. Each title may be kept two weeks 
with the privilege of renewal for two weeks, excluding time con- 
sumed in transportation. When more than one book is borrowed at 
a time by more than one individual, each book may be kept for the 
space of two weeks multiplied by the number of borrowers. In this 
ease each borrower must sign borrower’s agreement that he will take 
eare of the books and return them promptly to the local person in 
charge of the collection. Members having access to other libraries 
are urged to borrow the books from them. Books for the other courses 
will be lent later by the Commission. Membership in the Circle is not 
essential to borrowing the books, but readers will probably derive 


more benefit from the books if they register with the Circle for a 
regular course. 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Waiting list—Twelve traveling libraries have been sent out by the 
Commission. One has been returned and its books reshelved. One 
is going the rounds of the six district meetings of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Womens’ Clubs to enlist the support of the elub women in 
securing an appropriation for an adequate system. This library 
may possibly be retained to send to Farmers’ Congresses and to meet- 
ings of other associations interested. So far, then, there are only 
ten libraries. Next fall more will be added. The ten now out will be 


returned before then. Do you want your name on our waiting list 
for a library? 


What a traveling library is—1. A traveling library consists of 
about 50 books lent to a community to be kept for three months with 
the privilege of renewing the loan for an additional three months. 
Owing to our limited resources, at present we cannot promise another 
library to take its place when returned. 

2. About one-third of the books are juvenile; about one-third 
fiction, and about one-third, interesting books of travel, biography, 
history, science, literature, fine and useful arts, religion, and current 
issues. 

3. The volumes are taken from the State Library’s collection, 
from the libraries sent in by the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and from volumes purchased by the State Library especially for 
traveling libraries. The forty-eight dollars contributed by the 
Women’s Clubs for the purchase of books has not been used. 

4. With each library is included: 

Cireular How to Secure a Traveling Tibrary. 

Annotated list of books in the traveling library. 

Reader’s agreement. 

Reader’s cards. 

Charging tray (has not been included in all). 

Circular How to Charge and Discharge Books. 

Poster advertising the traveling library (has not been 
ineluded in all). 
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8. Cireular Unpacking and Repacking. 

9. Handbook of Texas Libraries, No. 3, a copy of the Texas 
county library law, and Hadley’s Why Do We Need 
a Public Library? All of these are to be kept by the 
borrowing community. 


How to secure a traveling library—A community may secure a 
traveling library on the following conditions: 

1. One or more persons in the community must agree to» be re- 
sponsible for the reasonable care and prompt return of the books. 

2. One or more persons in a community must pay transportation 
charges on the books both ways, including drayage to and from the 
capitol building to the freight depot when books are sent by freight. 
When sent by express, there is no drayage charge in Austin. Books 
are sent the cheapest way. 

3. The books must be entirely free to all white people in the com- 
munity. 

4. The books must be kept in an accessible place, and the library 
open to the community at stated hours. 

5. The library must be advertised in the community. This does 
not mean paid advertising. 

6. Persons asking for the library must do what they can to 
interest the community in securing permanent library privileges either 
through establishing a local library or by taking advantage of some 
of the county library law provisions, 

7. A simple report must be sent in when the books are returned. 


Libraries on special subjects—Three libraries composed of a few 
volumes each have been lent for a period of three months, with 
privilege of renewal for three months; one on Shakespeare, one on 
Southern literature, and one on Texas history. 





AIDS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


The Commission will give to any library needing it a copy of any 
of the starred publications listed below. The others listed will be lent 
to any library. 


To arouse interest in a public library: 
Hadley: Why Do We Need a Publie Library.* 


Book selection : 
A. L. A. Booklist. Yearly subscription.* 
A. L. A. Catalog. 1904. 
A. L. A. Catalog. 1904-11. 
Brown: Buying List of Books for Small Libraries.* 
Booth: Lists of Materials Which May Be Obtained Free or at 
Small Cost. 
Foster: How to Choose Editions. 
Humble, ed.: Children’s Books for First Purchase. 
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U. S. Bureau of Education: List of Books Suited to a High 
School Library. 

U. S. Bureau of Education: 1,000 Good Books for Children. 

Walter: Periodicals for the Small Library.* , 

Wales: School Libraries. Six Selected $10 Book Lists for Rural 
Schoo] Libraries. 

Wyer: Us S. Government Documents in Small Libraries.* 


General directions for organizing a library: 
Brown: Directions for the Librarian of a Small Library.* 
Dana: Library Primer. 
Fay and Eaton: Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries. 
Plummer: Hints to Small Libraries. 
Stearns: Essentials in Library Administration. 
Wire: How to Start a Public Library.* 


Other technical subjects: 
Binding for Small Libraries; Suggestions Prepared by the A. 
L. A. Committee on Bookbinding. 
Brown: Mending and Repair of Books. 
Hitcher: Cataloging for Small Libraries. 
Thomson: A Normal Library Budget and Its Units or Expense. 


Library buildings: 
Eastman: Library Buildings. 
Marvin, ed.: Small Library Buildings; Collection of Plans. 
Soule: How to Plan a Library Building. 
Soule: Library Rooms and Buildings. 
Wisconsin. Free Library Commission. New Types of Small 
Library Buildings. 





PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


That the reading of professional literature is essential to the best 
results in any business or profession is unquestioned. However, of 
the 48 free public libraries of the state, there are probably not more 
than a dozen in which any professional literature is read. To pro- 
mote the reading of professional literature, the Commission will give 
to any free public library that cannot afford its own subscription a 
subscription for one year to Public IAbraries, a periodical published 
ten times a year. The regular subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
The library must promise to preserve all issues or to turn them back 
to the Commission when read. 





A. L. A. BOOKLIST FREE 


The Booklist is published ten times a year by the American Library 
Association. It contains a list of the new books suitable for small 
libraries. Each title is accompanied by a description of content, price 
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and publisher, the classification number, the L. C. catalog number, 
and subject headings. The Booklist will be furnished free for one 
year to any library not able to subscribe to it. 





LIBRARY CHART 


The Commission has a library chart showing the location and 
sources of support of the free public and subscription public libra- 
ries of Texas. Beneath the map, radiating out from a center block, 
The Public Library, are the nine benefits a community derives from a 
publie library, as selected by Mr. Lewis for Handbook of Texas 
Libraries, No. 3. The chart is all ready to hang. When packed for 
shipping, it goes by parcel post at the two-pound rate. The chart is 
now in service at the various district meetings of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. It may be borrowed by any community to 
help in arousing interest in a local library. 





THE PRINTED CATALOGUE 


The impracticability from a library’s standpoint of printed 
catalogues does not lessen the demand for them. To help meet this 
demand the Commission has neostyled a list of forty of its most popular 
books of description and travel within the United States. There are 
still copies of this list which may be had on request. Other lists will 
be copied from time to time from our shelf-list. 





INDEXES AND PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS FOR SMALL 
LIBRARIES 


Periodicals for reference work.—A collection of a few files of peri- 
eal sets and a like set of Readers’ Guide furnish together a workable 
reference collection for a small library. 


How to get the periodicals.—A house to house campaign in the com- 
munity will bring forth a beginning. Take all offered. At the library 
select the desirable titles, and bind them. Miss Downey, Library 
Organizer in Utah, recommends for libraries that cannot afford regu- 
lar binding (practically all the small libraries in Texas come under 
this head), a binding case holding a volume of the standard-sized 
magazines, which is furnished by H. Schultz Company, 519 Superior 
Street, Chicago, at $6.00 a hundred when ordered by the hundred. 
These have to be marked by the library with the name and volume 
of the magazine, and should be shelved in alphabetical order by name 
of magazine. Clip the undesirable titles for chance articles worth 
mounting on manilla cardboard. What is left of these may possibly 
be sold to one of the paper mills of the state (one in Dallas, one in 
Orange, and one at Sugarland). These magazines will bring possibly 
as much as fifty cents a hundred pounds, and will help toward paying 
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the cost of the binders. Duplicates of desirable titles should be kept 
to be offered in exchange for numbers received from other libraries. 
To complete volumes write to the Commission for a list of periodicals 
and helps the larger libraries of the state have for the smaller libraries. 
If you can meet the conditions on which these may be secured, write 
directly to the library having the numbers you want. The Commission 
will try to keep these lists up to date for six months. It cannot un- 
dertake to handle the -periodicals themselves excepting those on its 
own list. 


What periodicals are desirable-—The Commission has for free dis- 
tribution to the small libraries of the state Walter’s Periodicals For 
the Small Library. This is a small handbook issued by the American 
Library Association, containing descriptive notes regarding the gen- 
eral nature of each magazine recommended for the small library, price, 
number of issues a year, ete. 


Readers’ Guide-——Some of the large libraries of the state are will- 
ing to turn over to the smal] libraries back issues of Readers’ Guide. 
This is an index to at present ninety-one titles, practically all of 
which are periodicals and popular government documents. It is issued 
monthly with periodic cumulations. The Commission will furnish to 
each small library a list of the titles indexed each year in Readers’ 
Guide for the last five years. Each library should have its files of 
magazines and those indexed in Readers’ Guide correspond. 


Cumulative Book Index and Book Review Digest—Some of the 
larger libraries of the state can pass on to the smaller libraries early 
issues of these two publications. The Cumulative Book Index is a 
list of books published in the United States during the period cov- 
ered by each issue and is issued monthly, except February, August, 
and December, with periodic cumulations. The list is arranged alpha- 
betically by author, title, and subject, giving details necessary for 
ordering each title. The contributing library keeps, of course, the 
last cumulation, but the next to last eumulation plus the succeeding 
issues for the final cumulation will prove helpful. The Book Review 
Digest is issued monthy with periodic cumulations, and contains ex- 
tracts from book reviews, favorable and unfavorable, of all books 
published in the United States that are likely to be of interest to one 
making selections for the general reader. The books are listed in 
alphabetical order by author, with a title and subject index. Both the 
Cumulative Book Index and the Book Review Digest give the L. C. 
numbers useful in ordering catalog ecards. The 1915 and 1916 Book 
Review Digest contain the Dewey classification number for each non- 
fiction title. 

Cooperating libraries.—The libraries of Houston, San Antonio, and 
possibly Tyler, and the Library Commission will contribute their sur- 
plus issues of Readers’ Guide, Cumulative Book Index, and Book 
Review Digest. The Waco Public Library, the Library of the College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, the Commission, and possibly the Tyler 
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Library will contribute periodicals. All libraries in the state are 
asked to contribute as they can and to send the Commission a list of 
any periodical contributions they can make. 





WANT LIST, WACO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Outlook 48-53; 1893-1895. 
Bookman 1-6; 1895-Feb., 1898. 
Elementary School Teacher 1-13. 





MONUMENTS TO BROKEN PLEDGES 


Out of twenty-six public Carnegie library buildings in Texas, only 
ten have fulfilled their part of the contract calling for an annual 
municipal maintenance fund equal to ten per cent of the amount 
given by the donor. There are 30 Carnegie Library buildings in 
Texas. One of these is at a university for colored people, and three 
are too new for a report. Of the 26 remaining, 8 did not reply to a 
letter requesting statistics although three requests were sent each 
library. Of the eighteen replying, the following have received annually 
the amount pledged by the city: Abilene, Cleburne, Corsicana, Dallas, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, Houston Colored, San Antonio, and 
Waco. The report for Bryan was not complete at the time the sum- 
mary was made. Of the other seven reporting libraries, one town 
that had pledged $1,750 a year for a donation of $17,500 for a build- 
ing erected in 1910 has never contributed one cent of its pledge ex- 
cept the insurance on the building; another town pledging $1,000 
for a $10,000 gift for a building erected in 1905 has contributed 
to the maintenance of the library only $180 a year; another town 
receiving $10,000 for a building erected in 1911 has contributed noth- 
ing toward maintenance. Thus it goes. 

The required annual ten per cent of the building donation for 
maintenance is a very reasonable requirement. Some of the cities 
in Texas that have met this requirement contributed their last fiseal 
year two and three times as much as the contract called for. The 
American Library Association has urged the Carnegie Corporation to 
increase the ratio between the donation and the amount pledged by 
the town for maintenance. The fact that the corporation has not 
seen fit to do this indicates willingness and readiness on their part to 
assist as far as possible in this form of education. 

But naturally the Corporation has no desire to scatter buildings 
over the country just to stand idle, and does not deem it wise to add 
to the number of buildings in Texas until assurance of better faith 
is given. Several places in the state are now asking for Carnegie 
buildings. The probabilities are that they may have to do without a 
library building or wait some time before securing one. We under- 
stand that Wichita Falls has already been refused a building. 

However, the point involved is not the reasonableness or the, un- 
reasonableness of the requirement or whether one community shall 
suffer for another. The fact is that each community that has ac- 
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cepted a Carnegie building pledged as its part of the contract a definite 
sum each year for the maintenance of the library. The municipali- 
ties that have not turned over this amount to the local library have 
broken faith, and not once, but again and again. At one time in 
Texas a man’s word was considered as good as his bond. Some 
pessimists tell us that this is still true, but the trouble arises in that 
the bond is no good. When we find whole communities exist in Texas 
that pay absolutely no heed to their contract and when we find the 
number of these communities is in the proportion of 10 or 11 to 15, 
we are almost ready to turn pessimist. 

In addition to the disgrace attached to these monuments to broken 
pledges, there is the possible impairment of financial and economic 
standing if the facts become known abroad. Certainly the good faith 
of the town involved will be questioned. If something is not done, 
your rival town that wants a Carnegie building and cannot get it 
will ask you the reason why. 

But aside from economic loss or gain, we can see only two honorable 
ways out of the situation. The first is to write the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, returning their gift; the second, and the better way, is to see 
that the city council makes the necessary appropriation for the 
library. 





LIBRARY COMMISSION AS A MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Some general questions.—The service of the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission attempts to be state-wide. It is similar in many 
ways to that of a mail order house. Any citizen of the state by pay- 
ing transportation charges both ways may borrow material. Follow- 
ing are some of the subjects the Commission has lent material on dur- 
ing the past six months: Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Walter Shir- 
law, Cyrano de Bergerae, illiteracy test, care of children, art in the 
home, eugenics, soils, farm management, Robertson-Gibson insurance 
bill, woman suffrage, nature study, Russian literature, artists and 
authors of Texas, prominent people of Texas, mothers’ pensions, com- 
pulsory insurance, preparedness, Shakespeare, and material for pro- 
grams of year’s work of women’s clubs on English novelists, literature, 
the opera, and present day problems; initiative and referendum, mill 
tax for higher education, laws on limitation of marriage selection, 
unanimity of jury verdicts, Mexican situation, child labor, vocations 
for women, women in public life, rural school laws, records of votes 
by members of legislature, prison reform, legislative procedure, uni- 
form negotiable instruments, Canadian reciprocity, Texas corporation 
laws, warehouse laws, labor organizations in Texas, date of deaths 
of several governors of Texas, donations of land to soldiers of the 
Texas Republic, the capitals of Texas, certain man who claims to be the 
last survivor of the battle of San Jacinto, list of the heroes of the 
Alamo, history of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
when Washington (on the Brazos) was the capital of Texas, mem- 
bers of the first congress of the Republie of Texas, the three year 
term of President Sam Houston, design of the Texas state flag, Texas 
eoat of arms, Texas seal, Texas missions, soldiers in the battle of 
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San Jacinto, six flags of Texas, founding of Medina County, Coke- 
Davis controversy, and state flower. 


Some library questions —Some of the questions concerning library 
problems on which information has been given during the last six 
months by letter or by sending printed material or by both methods 
are: library laws, various points on the Texas county library law, 
library supplies for a small library, library statistics of Texas libraries, 
traveling libraries, classification of specific books, how to inaugurate 
a card catalogue system, constitution and by-laws for a library associa- 
tion, rules and regulations for a small library, how to arouse interest 
in the local library, how to start public and subscription libraries, 
methods of raising money for a library, best way of securing a library 
tax, library exhibits, book lists for a school library, re-organization, 
of a publie library, rural library work in the United States, discount 
on magazine subscriptions, how to seeure a Carnegie building, can 
Carnegie donation be used for lot and equipment, library work in 
the South, books for a small library, and a good charging system for 
a small library. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


The Commission has just installed a foot-power addressograph. An 
operator using the machine for the first time addressed 1,016 of the 
envelopes for the April issue of Teras Libraries in about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. By the use of this labor-saving device time is saved 
and accuracy insured. 





BILL DRAFTING 


The Legislative Reference Bureau as a Bill Revising Agency, an 
address prepared by Mr. J. F. Marron for the Conference on Bill 
Drafting at Washington, December 31, 1915, has been reprinted from 
Special Libraries and is for distribution at the State Library. 





A NEIGHBORHOOD DREAM THAT CAME TRUE* 
By ErHe.t BrRuMBAUGH COOPER 


Just as an individual may dream of owning some much coveted 
possession, so a neighborhood may also dream, and the dreams of 
both individual and community may sometimes be realized if the 
dreamers will, only work to bring them out of the realm of desire 
into that of reality. 

We dreamed of a library—a free community library—and we have 
one. The faney first broke loose among our people when our school 
children, a year ago, secured one of the libraries offered byFarm and 


_*The neighborhood is Littlefield, Texas. The farmer’s wife, who used to be a 
city librarian, is the author of the article. The article with one addition is 
reprinted, with llustrations omitted, from Farm and Ranch, March 18, 1916. 
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Ranch and Holland’s Magazine. The children read the books and 
wanted more—their parents read the books and wanted more. The 
community was starving for something to read and they did not 
starve in silence; they talked to each other about it. ‘*‘Wouldn’t it 
be fine if we had a library?’’ they said, and thus the dream was 
launched. 

In the Littlefield neighborhood we have among our ladies a literary 
elub. There are not many of us and we do not have much money, but 
we have plenty of ambition and the sincere desire to help broaden the 
lives of our people. We learned of the dream that was cherished by 
so many and decided to play the good fairy. 

Among our number is one who was librarian in a city library before 
she was married and became a farmer’s wife. Her experience in 
library work gave us an excuse to turn the planning over to her. She 
planned—we acted—this is what has been done. 

Each lady in the club, and as many citizens in the village and 
farmers in the community as cared to do so, made a donation of $1.50 
for the purchase of one of the new books. The regular library reduc- 
tions were extended to us, so that after purchasing as many books as 
we had donators we had a little money left in the treasury to start our 
general library fund. The books purchased were first circulated among 
those paying for them, but after being read by all they became the 
property of the public. 

We discovered that our state library is now sending out traveling 
libraries to neighborhoods upon very easy conditions; that the govern- 
ment has for free distribution a number of bulletins upon subjects of 
vital interest to farmers; that almost every member of the club had 
some friend ready to help with book donations or with money. How- 
ever, We realized that a library must be kept going and that if we 
stopped with our first gift to the people the exploit would soon die. 
There is no library law under which we could organize and support 
ourselves by taxation, therefore we decided to live off the proceeds of 
parties and entertainments. 

Almost every month in the year has some special day ; each member 
of our club consented to act as hostess upon one such occasion, and 
each guest was invited to nfake a silver offering each time. Valentine 
day, St. Patrack’s day, April-fool day, May-day, ete., make it easy 
for the hostess to entertain in delightfully original fashion ; and, coming 
no oftener than once a month, we do not tire of the parties, nor greatly 
miss our dimes. We usually clear enough to buy 10 or a dozen new 
books. 

The library is located in the new school building, this being the most 
central available place. It is open to the publie each Saturday after- 
noon from 2:30 to 5:30 o’clock, the club members taking turn about 
acting as librarian—the loaning system and elassification being very 
simple. All reference books are to be open to the use of the school at 
all times, but the fiction and subject books are to be kept under lock 
and key except during regular library hours. Donations of either 
money or books are acceptable at all times, the latter, of course, being 
under the censorship of our book committee. 

And so our library is really started, but one feature from which we 
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expect to gain great pleasure is just now being undertaken—our pub- 
lie literary night. Once during each month we will gather together 
at the school house for a free evening with song and story. Some one 
of us will tell the story of one of the books in the little collection — 
the story to be illustrated when possible by lantern slides or tableaux; 
some one else will sing and play for our pleasure; there will be sug- 
gestive lists of books for reading during the following month, and a 
general handshaking and visiting hour. Doesn’t it sound good? 

Of course our undertaking is yet in its infancy, but we mean to 
make it a success and a blessing to the people of the neighborhood 
barred from the institutions that stand for pleasure and culture; and 
always, ‘‘ Where there is a will’’—you know. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN LIBRARY WORK 


The Bookman, February, 1916, contains an illustrated article en- 
titled: Opportunities for College Women in Library Work, by Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin. The ‘‘opportunities’’ are grouped under the following 
heads : 

(1) The public library in which women may become (a) the chief 
librarian, (b) head of various departments, such as reference, cata- 
logue, periodical, order, loan, public documents, branches, school, co- 
operation and so forth; (c) childrens’ librarian; (d) branch libra- 
rian; and (e) librarian in the small city or village. 

(2) The reference worker in (a) college or university library; 
(b) normal] school library; (¢) high school library; (d) reference li- 
brary. 

(3) Librarian in business house library and similar specialized 
libraries. 

(4) In library extension as library promoters, organizers, lecturers, 
ete. 

(5) Teachers in ten library schools. 





THE STEVENS-AYRES-STEPHENS BILL 


The following letter dated March 27, 1916 came to the Tezas 
Commission: 

Largely as a result of the storm of protests from librarians all 
over the country, the proponents of the price fixing legislation, con- 
cerning which we wrote you some weeks ago, have introduced the 
Stevens-Ayres-Stephens bill in a form which exempts libraries for its 
operation. It is suggested that notwithstanding this exemption, the 
result of the bill will be to raise the price of all articles affected, in- 
cluding the list price on all books. At any rate, there seems to be 
no reason why those who called attention to a very serious menace 
in the bill should be over-enthusiastie in withdrawing opposition to it 
po is still a matter of grave doubt what its effect on libraries 
will be. 
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Those back of this price fixing legislation, however, are writing to 
many librarians seeking to draw out letters expressing the satisfaction 
of the profession that libraries have been exempted. Many in a 
spirit of courtesy have responded, some of them possibly being a little 
over cordial in the form of expression employed. These letters, when 
they are in a form that can be so used, are being copied and sent out, 
and are raising an implication that librarians as a class are now in 
favor of the principles of the Ayres bill. This has gone so far that 
the opponents of the bill have become very bitter toward these li- 
brarians who have permitted themselves to say pleasant things about 
the bill in its present form. 

We suggest, therefore, that it is the part of wisdom to use extreme 
eaution in expressing approval of the exemption of libraries from the 
Ayres bill since it is evident that the position of librarians is being 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

Respectfully, 
M. S. DupGEron, Wisconsin. 
J. I. Wyer, New York. 
H. N. Sansorn, Indiana. 
League Committee on Price Fixing Legislation. 





LIBRARY SECTION OF THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Texas State Teachers’ Association last 
November the English Section after a talk by Miss West, president 
of the Texas Library Association, passed a resolution endorsing the 
work of the Teras Library Association and favoring the organization 
of a Library Section of the Teachers’ Association. After the meeting 
the necessary twenty-five signatures were secured for the petition 
asking for a Library Section, and the petition was turned over to the 
proper authorities. Nothing was done in the way of organization, 
but plans are under way to make such a section worth while. 





DOCUMENT DEPOSITORIES IN TEXAS 


By request we publish the following list of depositories in Texas 
for the United States government documents: Texas State Library 
and the University of Texas Library, Austin; Dallas Publie Library ; 
Southwestern University, Georgetown; Rosenberg Publie Library, 
Galveston; Lyceum and Carnegie Library, Houston; Baylor Library, 
Waco; Carnegie Library, San Antonio; Clarendon College Library, 
Clarendon; Public Library, El Paso; Carnegie Library, Fort Worth; 
and Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 





TEXAS FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS AND LIBRARIES 


The county library law.—The Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
through the influence of Mrs. J. C. Terrell of Marshall, Chairman of 
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the Library Committee, is making the County Library Law the chief 
work of the Federation this year. The following people are scheduled 
to talk at the six district meetings of the Federation on the revision 
of the law: Kingsville, Mrs. J. B. Dibrell; Cisco, Mrs. R. E. Buch- 
anan; Brenham, Mr. C. Klaerner; Corsicana, Mrs. J. C. Terrell; 
Denton, Miss Lillian Gunter; and Seymour, Mrs. R. E. Buchanan. 


Publicity work—Mrs. A. E. Arnim, chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Fourth District of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has offered to send at her own expense short live articles on 
library work to all the county papers in her district. Is there not 
some one else who ean do this for other districts? Occasional ar- 
ticles will be furnished by the Library Association. 

Mrs. C. B. Jones of Cotulla, Chairman of the Fifth District, is 
making a library survey of her district preliminary to a library 
campaign. Mrs. Jones is connected with one of the Cotulla papers, 
and will doubtless arouse a great deal of interest in library work in 
her district. 


American Library Press Bulletin The A. L. A. Publicity Commit- 
tee is planning to begin the publication of a quarterly ‘‘ American 
Library Press Bulletin’’ for the use of newspapers in all parts of the 
country. This will be an attempt to interpret in news form all 
the good things being done by the American and Canadian libraries. 
Contributions should be sent in duplicate to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. W. H. Kerr, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 





TEXAS FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Fine Arts Association has had a most successful year. 
During the past year the scheme of keeping the Elisabet Ney Museum 
(the home of the Association) open the afternoon of the first Monday 
in each month proved quite a suecess—on each of these days there were 
more than 100 visitors and on one day particularly there were nearly 
300 visitors, many states of the Union being represented. The ladies 
of the Association acted as hostesses on these days and invited friends 
both from the membership and outside to assist on these occasions. 
The students of the School of Architecture gave much valued as- 
sistance—on one occasion they gave an exhibition of their own work. 
On special oceasions such as meetings of importance held in Austin, 
the museum was opened for the benefit of the visitors, the principal 
ones this vear being the Home Economics Week and the Texas Press 
Association. 

At the annual meeting held April 4th, there was an exhibit of 
local artists’ work in the gallery. In connection with each monthly 
public opening of the museum, it is the intention to have on ex- 
hibition in the upstairs gallery collections of paintings or any other 
art collection that ean be secured. The American Federation of 
Arts, of which the association is a member, offers many such op- 
portunities. The Museum, in accordance with a regular custom, is 
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always open during the summer school of the University, held in 
July—on this oceasion it will be the first Monday in July. 

The Association is in a flourishing condition—many new members 
were elected at the recent annual meeting, making the total member- 
ship 160. 

SaMvuEL E. GipEon, Secretary, 
Texas Fine Arts Association. 





BY TEXANS ABOUT TEXANS FOR TEXANS 


Texas Governors’ Wives, by Pearl Cashell (Mrs. J. A.) Jackson. 
Austin, E. L. Steck. 1915. 

Glimpses of Texas governors’ wives as homemakers, insight into 
their trials and perplexities, a recital of their accomplishments, anec- 
dotes of prominent people, pictures of state dinners and New Year’s 
receptions, bits of history interspersed here and there, trivialities 
dignified by a luster of sparkling adjective and well chosen phrase,— 
all pervaded with the author’s kindliness of spirit and sympathy 
with each situation; this story of life as lived by the first ladies of the 
state is worth the telling and will appeal to all interested in a viva- 
cious presentation of things human and of things feminine. 

Mrs. Jackson is pre-eminently fitted to relate this story, for she 
knew personally many of the Governors’ wives. Of others she learned 
from her aunt, Mrs. Jennie W. Neill, who, too, knew many of them. 
This first hand knowledge Mrs. Jackson reinforced by delving for 
many days into old newspapers and other historical records. 

The intrinsie interest of the volume is enhanced not only by a de- 
lightful style and the stamp of reliability but also by its charming 
euts and its exquisite mechanical make-up. 


The History and Geography of Texas As Told in County Names, 
by Z. T. Fulmore. Austin, E. L. Steck, 1915. 

Anything like a condensation of this work is quite impossible 
within the limits of a review. The history of a country is the history 
of the men and women who made it. 

It would be manifestly impracticable if not impossible to em- 
brace within the limits of any work, biographical sketches of all 
who have contributed to the making of history. Instead of attempting 
this the author in this book has made choice of the 251 county names 
as affording a general perspective of every important period of the 
history of Texas. It is therefore a history of Texas, bringing out in 
bold relief many important facts of a personal nature which it is 
not the province of a general history to embrace. 

The method is quite out of the ordinary, and this fact with the 
further fact that the biographical sketches give it a personality, makes 
it an unusually attractive book. The historical maps supply a long 
felt want in the study of the state’s history, and the more than a 
hundred pictorial illustrations greatly enhance the interest of the 
book. In addition there is a large amount of matter that has never 
been published—a distinct addition to the history of the state. 
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The History of Brenham and Washington County, by Mrs. R. E. 
Pennington. Houston, Standard Printing and Lithographing 
Company, 1915. 

County histories are valuable in that they contain details crowded 
out of state histories; they give the life histories of the men and 
women who are the sinew of the state’s strength; they record specifi- 
cally the iota of achievement each county contributes to the develop- 
ment of the state and to the onward march of civilization and progress. 

This History of Brenham and Washington County is no exception, 
Mrs. Pennington has collected a wealth of detail, historic, biographice, 
and economic, most of which has been brought together for the first 
time. The volume deserves a place among the source books of the 
state’s early development. Cuts of prominent citizens and local build- 
ings add to the interest of the history. 





SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


Popularizing Shakespeare.—A minister once said that to him one 
of the greatest proofs of Christianity is that it has survived so much 
bad preaching. In like manner, many lovers of Shakespeare are 
condemning the usual school-room atmosphere surrounding the study 
of Shakespeare as suppressing all enjoyment of Shakespeare. 

Many of us can recall some incident in keeping with the contention 
that Shakespeare’s plots appeal to the masses. We once met a woman 
who had spent some fifteen vears previous to her marriage working 
in various laundries. After her marriage she had both money and 
leisure for a great deal of theatre-going. While she had no con- 
ception of Shakespeare’s place in literature, and while she gleaned her 
only information regarding Shakespeare from the newspapers’ theat- 
rical column along with information regarding George M. Cohan, she 
went to a Shakespeare production as eagerly as to a Cohan production, 
and apparently enjoyed it as keenly. Another story, told by a li- 
brarian in one of the small towns of our own state about one of the 
rural patrons trying to have her discharged because she permitted in 
the library Hamlet, Macbeth, and ‘‘other murder tales,’’ makes us 
wonder if there are not some who probably enjoy Shakespeare’s plots 
even if their sense of the fitness of things sometimes forbids approval. 
Some Shakespearean students will claim these illustrations indicate 
the necessity of studying Shakespeare in order to appreciate him. 
However, we are speaking of the enjoyment of plots rather than ap- 
preciation of masterpieces. 

An effort is being made during this tercentary commemoration 
to popularize Shakespeare by pageants, including Shakespearean songs, 
costumes, interpretative dancing, Elizabethan customs, and other 
Elizabethan accessories,—anything that will present Shakespeare 
through any medium but the printed page. 


Drama League and Shakespeare-——The Drama League of America 
has prepared a pamphlet, Suggestions for School and College Celebra- 
tions of the Tercentary of Shakespeare’s Death in 1916, which any 
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teacher or librarian interested in arranging Shakespeare programs for 
the various grades may borrow from the Commission. Copies can also 
be obtained from the Drama League of America, 511 Eleventh Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., at the following prices: Single copy, 
10 cents; six copies, 50 cents, one hundred copies $5.00. Suggestions 
for costumes and staging are included. The Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation suggests that Shakespearean programs be given at commence- 
ments and also taken up next fall in the school work. In this: way 
ean be advanced the effort that is being made by various agencies to 
put into practice the motto of the Henry Jewett Players, ‘‘Shakes- 
peare Every Day.’’ 


Shakespeare books—to lend.—The Commission will lend any of the 
titles listed below to any citizen of the state who will sign a state- 
ment that he will return the books promptly in good condition and 
refund transportation charges. Books may be kept for two weeks 
with the privilege of renewing the loan for an additional two weeks. 


Brooks, S. A. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. 1905, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—Romeo and Juliet—Richard II—Richard 
Il1I—Merchant of Venice—As You Like It—Macbeth—Coriolanus— 
Winter’s Tale—Tempest. 





Dowden, Edward. Introduction to Shakespeare. 1911. 
Author was British critic and poet, and professor of the English 
language and literature at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Lee, S. L. Life of William Shakespeare. 1899. 
A classic of Shakesperian scholarship. 


Matthews, J. B. Shakespeare as a Playwright. 1913. 
Author is professor of dramatic literature in Columbia University. 


Onions, C. T. Shakespeare Glossary. 1911. 


Shakespeare, William. Works. 


Library has several editions. Give titles desired. 





SHAKESPEARE: EDITIONS, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICAL 
WORKS* 


By Proressor D. K. DopGe, UNIversITy oF ILLINOIS 


Editions—Obviously the first class to be considered is editions of 
Shakespeare’s works. I am not as sure as I should like to be that the 
adverb obviously applies fully to the real demands of library patrons. 
To too many patrons of our public libraries we may apply the cartoon 
representing two men evidently engaged in an eager discussion, with 
the statement put in’ the mouth of one of them: ‘‘Since neither 
of us has read the book, I think our discussion should be somewhat less 
vehement.’’ So many people would rather read about a book than 
read it. 


*Taken from an article published in Public Libraries, December, 1915. 
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For many librarians this question has already been settled by ear- 
lier purchases. But assuming the case of a new library or of one 
still without a good edition, we may make a selection from among 
a number of different kinds of editions, the choice depending partly 
upon the cost of the set, partly upon the peculiar needs of the par- 
ticular library. <A library of medium size should of course have 
more than one edition. Every university library and every large 
publie library will have a set of the. Cambridge Shakespeare, the stand- 
ard critical edition, but even if the question of expense were dis- 
regarded, I should not recommend this edition for a small library, for 
its appeal is mainly to the critical student and its apparatus is of 
little use to the general reader, who is not concerned about ques- 
tions of various readings. It would be too much like the books that 
are in every gentleman’s library and no gentleman ever thinks of 
reading. If only one edition is to be bought it should be annotated 
and it should contain a vocabulary. Among the best editions of this 
class are the Rolfe (rev.), The Hudson (new), the Arden, the Dowden, 
the Temple, and the Tudor. They cost from 25 to 50 cents a volume 
and the Temple is also issued in 12 volumes. If any unannotated 
edition is bought it should be one of the inexpensive one-volume edi- 
tions, such as the Globe, the Oxford or the Cambridge Poets’ (Neil- 
son). The practical advantage of the Globe edition is the fact that 
almost all eritical references to Shakespeare are to this text. The 
disadvantage is the rather fine type. The Neilson edition has the 
valuable feature of a condensed history of each play and the ar- 
rangement of the comedies and tragedies in their supposed order of 
composition. At a pinch it may take the place of an annotated edi- 
tion, though it is not a satisfactory substitute. 

For the use of the high school depending upon the public library 
several volumes of the Furness Variorum should be bought, the choice 
depending upon the plays studied in the English course. 


Contemporaries of Shakespeare. Closely related to our subject are 
the predecessors and contemporaries of Shakespeare. A selection of 
these may be made from the Mermaid series or the Temple dramatists 
or they may be obtained in less expensive form in Neilson’s Chief 
Elizabethan dramatists or the Everyman Minor Elizabethan plays 
(2 v.). In ease the latter collection is selected a volume of Marlowe 
should be added, either the Mermaid or the A. B. C. edition. 


History of the Elizabethan Drama. For this subject the standard 
work is F. E, Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama (2 v., 1908). The very 
full bibliography will be found of great value by many general stu- 
dents. Ward’s English Drama (3v.) and volumes IV and V of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature are admirable but more ex- 
pensive. 


Biography. The same general principle should be followed here 
as in the selection of editions. An inexpensive popular life like 
Rolfe’s, Sidney Lee’s, H. W. Mabie’s, or Walter Raleigh’s is preferable 
to the more exhaustive and critical Outines of the Life of Shakespeare, 
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by Halliwell-Phillipps, the magnum opus of Shakespeare biography 
and the basis of all later study. Neilson and Thorndike’s Facts 
About Shakespeare and Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer are admirable 
compendiums, belonging partly in this class, partly in the class of 
eritical works. 


Critical works. It is diffieult to make any specific recommendations 
under this head, where it is hard to see the woods on account of the 
trees. E. Dowden’s Shakespeare, His Mind and Art, A. C. Bradley, 
Shakespearian Tragedy, R. G. Moulton, Shakespeare As a Dramatic 
Artist, Barrett Wendell, William Shakespeare, H. N. Hudson, Lectures 
On Shakespeare, G. Brandes, William Shakespeare, are among the lead- 
ing eritieal works in English that appeal to the general reader. 
Hiram Corson’s Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare is both 
sympathetie and practical. Of the critics mentioned here the sanest 
are perhaps Dowden and Bradley, the most brilliant and original are 
Hudson and Brandes. H. F. Stephenson’s The Study of Shakespeare 
(1915). 





CHOOSING BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS* 
By Epwarp W. MuMmrorp 


What sort of stories are the children near vou reading? 

Every educated man and woman knows that story books are powerful 
influences in the moulding of character. How many parents study 
their purchases of children’s books from this angle? 

Jacob A. Riis hit the nail on the head: ‘‘Let the best—first and 
foremost for boys, Cooper’s novels, Walter Seott, ete—let the very 
best be pushed in the cheapest form, and so be rubbed in... <A boy 
would rather be good than bad: give him a chance’’ 

Why not give the parent his chance also? He often buys ignorantly 
accepting anything provided it is cheap and he thinks the child will 
read it. When convinced that he has been acting against his child’s 
interest he will buy better books, even at a higher price. His eyes 
will be opened if he can be persuaded to read for himself—out loud— 
the poor story books he buys. 

Every story cheap in quality, whether high or low in price, helps to 
make a cheap boy or girl, to lower the moral tone, to coarsen the 
character fiber, and turn the child away from what is fine, true, honest, 
and worth while. Before he knows it he has been cheated out of his 
noblest heritage. 


Bad books are widespread.—With the demand for lower prices has 
come an enormous output of juveniles sold within the limit of the 
child’s own pocket money. They are bought by teachers to present 
to their classes. They are purchased for Sunday school libraries, al- 





*The following article is—with slight modifications—taken from a paper, 
“Juvenile Readers as an Asset,” read before the Convention of The American 
Booksellers’ Association, by Edward W. Mumford of the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Although the paper as a whole was designed for book- 
sellers, this part of it is of vital importance to all parents, guardians, teachers, 
library committees and others who buy books for children. 
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though many of them are grotesquely out of keeping with the teachings 
of the school. Many a parent who would promptly take John out to 
the woodshed if he learned that the boy was collecting dime novels 
himself frequently adds to John’s library a book quite as bad. 


Characteristics of trashy stories——This book, the commonest pur- 
chase for a child of ten to fifteen today, is usually one of a series 
(several pages in the body of the story advertise the other books of 
the set). Its infallible hero and his friends are invariably opposed 
by a despicable villain and an assistant who, although a little worse 
than the villain, is often reformed. The villain seldom reforms, as 
he is needed for the plot of the next book. The forces of vice and 
virtue invariably clash in the first chapter, and thereafter the villain 
stops at nothing that will injure the hero. If they are rival candidates 
for the position of pitcher on the school nine the hero may expect to 
be assaulted by thugs at night. If it is a girl’s book the heroine 
(blonde) has a ‘‘dangerous enemy’’ (brunette) in the person of a 
rich schoolmate. The youthful villain, by the way, is almost in- 
variably rich. ? 

Books hastily written.—These characteristics sound most unbeliev- 
ably ridiculous, but they are found in seores of such books. It is 
amazing how often the same old plots and themes, revamped with a few 
allusions to modern boats, airships, and other inventions, pass muster 
as new stories. They are, of course, cheaply and, therefore, hastily 
written. One writer produced recently in one year fifteen new books 
of this kind. Another well known author easily surpasses this annual 
output by frank use of the factory method, outlining the plots, inci- 
dents and characters to a corps of assistants, who submit their work 
for his final revision. 


The indictment against harmful juvenile stories—Now the final 
verdict of the bookbuyer depends upon his vote on certain counts in 
the indictment against such stories. 

Do we wish our boys and girls to think straight? 

These poor juveniles distort facts, make impossible feats possible. 
The young hero of one series builds and runs an airship with sleeping 
berths and automatic control, has miraculous escapes from earth- 
quake, hurricane and shipwreck, thwarts gangs of desperate men, 
captures bank robbers, rescues beauty in distress, and presents to his 
sweetheart diamonds worth thousands of dollars. In another, boy 
aviators reach the South Pole. In another, ‘‘our hero’’ on a motor- 
cycle jumps a fifteen-foot gap in a broken bridge. In another, two 
poor girls of fourteen and sixteen attend balls and yacht parties given 
by the exclusive set of Newport. In another a girl says she has ‘‘a 
perfectly crazy desire to excite love.’’ Do such books help or hinder 
the development of a love for fact and the habit of straight thinking? 

Shall we teach children that honesty is the best policy ? 

The hero in these juveniles often wins his point by lying, evasion, 
or smart trickery. 


Respect for elders—Should children learn to respect their elders? 
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The hero or heroine in low-grade juveniles almost without excep- 
tion is in opposition to some older person. The hero is always proved 
right. The parent or guardian, or other person in authority, is as 
invariably wrong. Does the constant repetition of this make for 
discipline among young people, or the reverse? 

Shall children be trained to respect learning? 

In many modern stories of school and college life the teacher or 
professor is either a ridiculous butt for ‘‘pranks’’ (the advertising 
of such stories lays stress on the ‘‘pranks’’), or is harsh, unjust and 
eruel, and is therefore, very properly exposed by ‘‘our hero.’’ .In 
stories involving modern invention, such as airships, etc., the teacher 
becomes a ‘‘scientist,’’? around whom most of the fun revolves. It is 
always the ‘‘scientist’’ who makes absurd predictions, who is looking 
for ‘‘fur-bearing pollywogs’’ at the South Pole, who falls overboard, 
or has the tar spilt over him. Science in these books stands either for 
modern magic or for thoroughly impractical near-sighted blundering. 
Is that the view you wish your boy or girl to have? 


Good language and manners.—Should children be taught to speak 
correctly? Will they learn the habit from books written in bad Eng- 
lish, with much objectionable slang and many coarse expressions? 

Is it desirable that our children should grow up well mannered ? 

What is the influence of books which show boys employed in coarse 
practical jokes, and girls in hoydenish midnight pranks? <A noisy 
frolic of boys and girls on the street at night is expressly condoned 
in one of these volumes. ‘‘What they were doing,’’ says the author, 
‘‘might be considered exceedingly out of place by a few straight- 
laced persons; but boys and girls will have their fun, even if it must 
sometimes be at the expense of other people.’’ 

Should our children’s companions be carefully chosen ? 

Would you have your young people associate with a girl who would 
deliberately try to maim a companion by running into her while 
coasting; or a girl who would yell fire in a theater to stampede the 
audience; or a boy who, seeing another about to do a mean trick in 
a race, does it himself and does it first? Too many modern juveniles 
have such characters. 

Is thoughtless, cruel mischief to be encouraged among children? 

In one book of the sort we are discussing, ‘‘our hero’’ turns on the 
grocer’s molasses barrel spigot, puts a ‘‘tic-tac’’ on a poor widow’s 
window (the author commends the tic-tae and tells how to make it), 
frightens a woman teacher with a live mouse, puts glue on the minis- 
ter’s chair, and pulls over a ladder, injuring a man and a woman. 
How would you feel about the influence of such a book if you were 
the grocer? 





Judge Lindsey’s warning.—Judge Lindsey, whose work among boys 
has made him a national figure, says, in a recent letter: ‘‘I recall 
a gang of boys in my court. In the trunk of one, in an attic, were 
found hundreds of ‘cheap juveniles,’ and I think they had much to 
do with the misdirected energy and spirit of adventure in these boys, 
which, instead of taking the wholesome channels, took really to seri- 
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ous crime. The coarse, cheap appeal of some of this literature is 
certainly dangerous.’”’ 


Read what you buy.—These are some of the characteristies by which 
the false and dangerous story may be detected. If every. buyer of 
children’s stories will read what he or she buys before putting it into 
the hands of children, or into libraries for their use, such stories will 
be easily avoided. There should be, and is beginning to be, hearty 
co-operation between booksellers, parents, teachers, librarians, mem- 
bers of women’s clubs, and all other enlightened influences in the 
community, to stem the tide of poor juvenile stories now on the mar- 
ket, and enlist public opinion on the side of literature that enriches 
and ennobles the child’s mind. 

But the individual bookbuyer ean accomplish much by simply 
knowing something besides the price of the children’s stories pur- 
chased. No parent or child-lover will long remain contented with 
the position ‘‘It may be poison, but the boy likes it, and it’s cheap.” 





FORM OF LIBRARY ORGANIZATION FOR A SMALL TOWN 
MAKING A LIBRARY BEGINNING* 


By A.ice S. TyLer, Director, Western Reserve Library School 


The awakening of one or two individuals to the possibilities for 
good afforded by a public collection of books marks the beginning 
of the library movement in that town. These men or women may 
have formerly lived in a town having a flourishing library, and re- 
calling the pleasure and benefit derived from it, begin to wonder 
why such privileges may not be provided in the new home. Or some 
one who has grown up in the community hears of the work being 
done by the library in a neighboring town and asks why Pleasantown 
can not do the same; or, as frequently happens, a woman’s club has 
been organized in the town, a representative goes to the meeting of 
the State Federation, hears of the interest other club women have had 
in the founding of a local library, and, feeling the need of books for 
elub study and knowing the dearth of good literature for her boys 
and girls who are growing up, joins with others in the effort to pro- 
vide a collection of books for general use. Whatever may be the 
‘ause of the interest which marks the beginning, the little seed has 
been sown and begins to grow. 

In considering the topie assigned me, What Form of Library Or- 
ganization Is Most Desirable for the Small Town? it is, of course, 
necessary first of all to agree upon the meaning of the words ‘‘small 
town’’. In Iowa a community having a population of two thousand 
inhabitants or less is termed a town, and for a small town I will as- 
sume that we agree upon interpreting it to mean a population of one 
thousand or less. With this group of people, having the ordinary 
advantages of school and church, what is the best method by which 
both young and old may be provided with the books that may inspire 


*Read before the League of Library Commissions, July 2, 1906. Miss Tyler was 
at that time Secretary of the lowa Library Commission. 
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and cheer, inform and uplift both individual and community life? 
It does not seem necessary in this company to discuss the important 
function this library should fulfill in the life of the people; the mis- 
sion of the book has been set forth so ably and so frequently in all 
library meetings that it would be indeed ‘‘carrying coals to New- 
eastle’’ to attempt it here. It is, however, well for us to remember 
that, while there is a surfeit of cheap literature that seems to have 
reached the smallest hamlets and villages, the need is as great as it 
ever was for the best books to be made accessible to those who do not 
yet know the ‘‘ books of all times’’, 

This group of people in the small town desiring to provide a public 
collection of books will probably follow the ‘‘line of least resistance’’ 
in making the beginning. Considering the prejudices, church affilia- 
tions, rivalries, ete., that exist in almost every town, what is likely 
to be the basis of the movement for a library? It will probably take 
one of the following forms: 


Enlargement of the meager school library. 

A church reading room. 

Women’s club or town federation library. 

Library association or subscription library. 
Free public library, supported by taxation. 
Traveling library center or station. 
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There nfay be and probably will be combinations of two or more 
of these into one plan, and if there is a state or county system of 
traveling libraries there would be in any of the plans suggested the 
probability of the use of the traveling libraries. 

Considering the forms in the order mentioned: First, the enlarge- 
ment of the meager school library—this has been occasionally re- 
sorted to because the few books serve as a nucleus, they in some in- 
stances having been found to be of little service in the schoolroom, 
while for the general public they might be of value. Poorly selected, 
ill adapted to the use for which they are intended, with no one 
especially concerned as to their care and use, locked up and of no 
use to any one during the three months’ vacation, they are indeed 
serving a good purpose if some of these dusty, neglected books in the 
school collections are made the nucleus of a public collection for the 
entire town. This, however, is rarely done. 

The second plan—a church reading room—is one which is usually 
suggested by some enthusiastic pastor who is genuinely concerned 
regarding the young people of his church and town, and is generous 
enough to open a room in his church for this purpose. My observation 
has been that this is an unwise and undesirable method, as it is 
likely to be immediately combated either secretly or openly by denomi- 
national opposition or jealousy on the part of other churches. and 
will not be likely to attract into the circle of its influence those who 
may not be identified with orthodox churches, or the unformed 
boys and young men who might be reluctant to use freely a library 
thus located. 

The third—a movement on the part of a woman’s club or a federa- 
tion of all the clubs in the town to found a library—is a method that 
has been tried in several towns in our state. The organizations being 
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already in existence, active, and committed to altruistic and civie work, 
find in the public library a cause that appeals to its members strongly 
and to which they are willing to give enthusiastic labor. After close 
and sympathetic observation of this method of making a library be- 
ginning, I believe that it is not the best plan, because of the fact 
that it confines the movement to a limited group of workers. Some- 
times, too, it encounters a spirit of jealousy and criticism on the part 
of those outside the club that is not conducive to the forwarding of a 
large public movement such as a library should be—to include all 
ranks and conditions, regardness of age, sex, or social standing. 

The fourth plan—a library association or subscription library—is 
a popular method of making a beginning when properly understood. 
The few who see the need of a library and plan to accomplish its or- 
ganization, believing that it should be for all the people, call a meet- 
ing for the express purpose of discussing ways and means of provid- 
ing a public library for the town. Notices of this meeting are sent 
to all churches, schools, clubs, lodges, ete., where people congregate, 
and are printed in the local newspapers so that all are given the op- 
portunity of having a part in it. At this meeting, after addresses 
and discussion, it is voted that a library association shall be formed 
for establishing and maintaining a public library. Committtees are 
appointed to recommend a basis of organization and on providing 
a book fund, and the movement takes form in a few weeks or months 
with a fund for the purchase of books and a specified annual member- 
ship fee which shall provide (probably very ‘meagerly) for running 
expenses. With many variations, with discouragements and strug- 
gles, it is nevertheless an oft-tried and satisfactory method of making 
a beginning, the association affording an organization through which 
to work toward a tax-supported library. 

But in each of the four plans mentioned by which a beginning may 
be made there is always and persistently and depressingly the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How are libraries begun in this manner to have sufficient funds 
even to barely exist, much more to grow ?’’ 

And this is the fundamental matter after all—money. Whence 
shall the funds come? The church plan, the club plan, the school plan, 
the association plan—all are dependent on the spasmodic and irreg- 
ular support that results from the labors of a soliciting committee 
using persuasive arguments with business men and others. There are 
certain expenses that are absolutely essential—books first and most, 
a room for which, probably, rent must be paid (though some generous 
citizen may give the use of it), periodicals to be subscribed for, heat, 
light, tables, chairs, ete., besides the most important features of the 
whole scheme—the librarian. 

Shall the use of the books be free or, in this period of beginning, 
shall each person pay an annual fee or a rental for the use of the 
books? If an attempt is made to make the library absolutely free, 
on the basis of any one of the four plans suggested, there must be 
back of the movement a very active and probably much worried finance 
committee struggling with entertainments, suppers, lecture courses, 
subscription lists, ete., to provide the ‘‘ways and means.’’ 

The fifth form of organization is the tax-supported free publie 
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library. Is it desirable that the small town shall in its beginning 
in library matters attempt at once to secure a municipal tax to found 
and maintain a free publie library under the state law? There are 
those who believe this the only way to make a beginning. I am 
confident that I voice the sentiment of commission workers when I 
say that we are all agreed that eventually, if not in the beginning, 
the free public library on a rate or tax-supported basis is our en- 
deavor. The point whereon there may be a difference of opinion is 
whether the movement might first be started as an association and by 
means of this association public sentiment created which shall pro- 
vide for the municipal support. There is no doubt but that the amount 
from the tax levy provided by law for the maintenance of the library 
in most states would be so small in a town of one thousand inhabitants 
or less, that it would be necessary for a movement to be inaugurated to 
provide a book fund by some other means—in other words, the 
plant must be installed, and this requires money. Afterwards the 
running expenses may be met by the tax levy. It is certainly true 
that the life of a library is precarious and uncertain until an annual 
revenue is assured by a municipal tax, but it would seem to be simply 
a question of policy as to whether this shall be the first step or not. 
In studying this question at first hand it has been observed that the 
first impulse seems naturally to be to solicit subseriptions for a book 
fund, and this seem a necessity whether there is a maintenance tax 
or not. A library association standing back of this solicitation for a 
book fund and back of the entire movement seems very desirable and, 
though temporary, has usually proven to be successful. 





WHAT HAS THE LIBRARY WORKER TO DO EACH DAY ?* 


By Elizabeth H. West, Librarian, Carnegie Library of San Antonio 


‘*T think it must be very delightful to be a librarian; you have so 
many nice books to read,’’ is one of the appreciations of the profession 
which one hears almost daily. 

‘Library work is such light, delightful work, 
saying. 

‘‘What is there to do?’’ asks doubting Thomas, vaguely suspicious 
of fat sineeures and over comfortable incumbents. 

To panegyrist and skeptic alike the initiated replies that the de- 
lightfulness of library work is a matter of taste; here, as in other 
avocations by which man and woman earn their daily bread, there 
are people who detest the daily round of duties which they perform 
because they must; others there are who must live and who like this 
sort of thing about as well as anything else; others still, who, without 
any very exalted ideals, enjoy the atmosphere and appreciate the con- 
ditions of work; yet, on the whole, the people who go into librarianship 
are genuine lovers of the work, idealists who feel that in their pro- 
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is another familiar 


*Condensed by the Editor of Texas Libraries from an article in the San Antonio 
Express, April 12, 1916, written with especial reference to the local library. This is 
one of a series giving to the San Antonio people information regarding the local 
library. 
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fession more than in any other their efforts will count for human 
service. As to its lightness, its right to the honorable designation 
of sinecure, that is a matter of information. 

In general, a librarian’s duties combine those of the manual, the 
business, and the professional worker. The larger the library, of 
course, the more these functions are separated in accordance with the 
principle of specialization; in a small library, each member of the 
staff must in turn serve in all these capacities. 


Manual work.—The manual work of the librarian varies according 
to the individual library ; to some librarians, it is so vital a part of the 
work that it is stressed very strongly and given a prominence which 
to more conservative librarians seems too great in proportion to the 
other functions; other librarians cut it down to the lowest dimensions; 
others take a middle ground. The absolutely essential processes in 
a circulating library are the cutting of leaves in new books and maga- 
zines, the placing of magazines and newspapers where the public can 
get at them, the shelving of books, the pasting of labels and book- 
plates, the insertion of the library’s marks of ownership and eall 


numbers, the preparation of books and magazines for binding, and the 
mending of books. 


Business functions—Under the head of the business functions of 
the librarian one may include the routine work of keeping records 
and accounts, clerical work, such as correspondence and filing, pur- 
chasing, and general supervision. At the monthly board meetings 
detailed reports must be presented to the board, comprising itemized 
accounts of every penny received and paid out during the month 
just passed, of the. present status of the library’s finances, reports 
of the work done, of gifts received, and of any other items of interest 
which may present themselves. These reports are the joint work of 
the head librarian, the assistant librarian, the librarian’s secretary, 
the desk and reference assistant who has charge of the reading room, 
and of the assistant in charge of documents, periodicals, and binding. 
The routine work of correspondence and part of the filing belongs by 
right to the librarian’s secretary. 


Professional—Although it is impossible to draw a hard and fast 
line between the business and the professional functions of the library 
worker, one may broadly designate as professional the activities con- 
cerned with book selection, cataloguing, reference, and publicity work. 

Book selection is one of the most interesting and most difficult 
phases of library work. One must keep in mind the money limitation, 
the intrinsic merit of the books from which choice must be made, 
the balance and proportion needful to be preserved to make a library 


- what it should be, and the peculiar needs of the community to be 


served. 

The head librarian and each member of the staff: make a point of 
reading book reviews in the best general and special magazines on 
the library subscription list, as well as in certain publications designed 


especially for librarians, in order to obtain information regarding new 
publications suitable for local use. 
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Of late, each member of the staff has been assigned one class to work 
over with a view to making selections to round out our collection; 
these selections, whether new books or old, are presented at the Thurs- 
day morning staff meetings. After these items have been reviewed 
by the head librarian, and an order made out for each title approved, 
the whole list is assembled and six copies are made out by the secre- 
tary, one for the library files, one for each member of the library 
committee of the board. The committee’s verdict received, all titles 
which have met their approval are ordered; at the same time printed 
catalogue cards are ordered from the Library of Congress. When 
the books thus ordered are received, they are checked with the order 
sheets and the order cards and then turned over to the assistant 
whose duty it is to collate and plate them; now they are ready for 
the cataloguer’s attention. 

In cataloguing the cataloguer studies each book carefully in order 
to assign it to the appropriate class and to give directions to her as- 
sistant for the writing of catalogue cards. After the class number 
is assigned, the assistant cataloguer assigns the author number nec- 
essary to complete the call number and makes out the cards for the 
-atalogue files. After writing the cards, she marks the book plate 
with the call number and turns the book over for its last process— 
labeling. For the past year the children’s librarian has done her 
own cataloguing under the general supervision of the head cataloguer. 

The referénce work shares honors with the selection of books in 
point of difficulty. Almost any question within the range of human 
knowledge may be asked of the young woman having this work in 
hand. Two which have come to the library lately are ‘‘ What is the 
largest whale ever caught?’’ ‘‘Why is the Cross Fox so named ?’’ 
School boys and girls who need help in finding debate materials on 
almost every topic of current interest; adult students who know what 
they want and recognize it when it is presented to them, who can, 
moreover, do much of the work themselves; others, less serious, whose 
ideas are more or less indefinite, and whose chief object seems to be 
to get as much and make as little effort themselves as possible ; readers 
grave and readers gay, readers appreciative and readers non-appre- 
ciative,—all are met and served with impartial effort to exhaust the 
resources of the library, and, if need be, to reach out beyond 
the library’s resources to meet their- needs. 

Reference work of some kind falls at some time or other to every 
member of the staff, for our force is too small and the needs of the 
public too many to admit of a great amount of specialization. Every- 
one of the staff, therefore, strives to become as familiar as possible 
with the library’s reference material; although, of course, it would 
be in the highest degree unreasonable to expect a girl or boy whose 
main business is assisting in clerical and mechanical work to know 
as much about a given subject as those whose main business is learning 
about all available material and getting readers into connection there- 
with. 

The publicity work here is mainly the supplying of press material 
to the local papers—articles, news items, book lists—the preparation 

and posting of special bulletins and the publication of a quarterly 
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bulletin reporting the most recently acquired books and other items 
of library news. This work ishared by the head librarian and staff. 


The foregoing recital, appalling as it is in point of detail, does 
not tell half the story of the library worker’s official life. Now, soft- 
voiced panegyrist, do you still see visions of placid days in a swivel 
chair? Do you, doubting Thomas, still cherish dark suspicions of 
fat sinecures and overcomfortable incumbents? 





MY NEIGHBOR AND I 


Alice. A public library was formally 
opened on February 14, and is kept 
open to the public each Monday after- 
noon from 2 until 6. It is under the 
auspices of the Booklovers’ Club. 


Anahuac. The Ladies’ Civic Club 
purchased the building formerly used 
as a public school and will install a 
public library in it. A lot of ground 
to be occupied by this building has 
been donated. 


Austin. Texas Confederate Women’s 
Home. Miss Daffin, superintendent, 
has issued a call for good reading mat- 
ter for the home. Magazines are not 
needed. 


Austin. University of Texas Ex- 
tension Library. The package library 
maintained by the University of Texas 
is proving very popular among people 
who live in districts remote from pub- 
lic libraries. So far this year package 
libraries have been furnished, as fol- 
lows: Compulsory education 25, mill- 
age tax 42, literacy test 29, increased 
armaments 82, libraries 10, Mexico 20. 
Besides this, there have been packages 
made up and mailed out on more than 
sixty different miscellaneous subjects. 
The package usually contains an au- 
thoritative book on the subject asked 
about, several magazine articles, bulle- 
tins, and many newspaper clippings 
judiciously selected. Anyone desiring 
this service should address, “Package 
Library, Extension Department, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin.” The service 
is, of course, free of charge. 


Bay City. The first quarter of the 
library in its new home has been so 
satisfactory that it is a pleasure to 
give notice of it to the public; and the 
advance has encouraged the committees 
to take up the matter of a lyceum 
course of four attractions to be given 
next winter under the auspices of the 


association.—Daily Tribune, April 11, 
1916. An unusually good lot of fiction 
has been selected for the library and 
about a dozen of* the better class of 
magazines are received. 


Brownsville. The library was open 
to the public yesterday with Mrs. G. 
S. Stell in charge. Hereafter the regu- 
lar hours will be from four-thirty to 
six o’clock instead of three-thirty to 
five o’clock. Daily Sentinel, March 23, 
1916. 


Corpus Christi. La Retama Public 
Librory. This library is one of the 
very small libraries of the state that 
subscribe for the A. L. A. Booklist and 
Public Libraries. 


Crosbyton. The Public Library pre 
sented to Crosbyton a few years ago 
by Mrs. L. A. Coonly-Ward, of Wyon- 
ing, N. Y., which has been closed for 
some time past has been moved to the 
office building formerly occupied by J. 
C. Woodney near the City Hotel, and 
was opened to the public last Satur- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Less Slaughter 
has charge of the library. Amarillo 
News, March 3. 


Dallas. The Dallas Public Library 
has placed a collection of about 
seventy-five volumes at Sanger Bros. 
for the use of the employees. Miss Ross, 
social secretary for Sanger Bros., made 
the request, and the books are now in 
the employees’ room on the second floor. 


Denton. The library of the College 
of Industrial Arts has been opened to 
the people of Denton, for use by (1) 
the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, (2) the members of the Denton 
Choral Society, (3) the public school 
teachers of the city, (4) the members 
of the women’s clubs of Denton, and 
(5) the members of the faculty of the 
Normal School. 
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A library course for teachers will 
be given this summer by the Librarian, 
Miss Marian E. Potts. 


Elgin. The members of the Odd 
Fellows’ Lodge have granted the use 
of a room in their hall to the use of 
the new Century Club Library. Mem- 
bers are being enrolled to the Library 
Club for the price of $1.00. 


Fort Worth. Tezas Christian Uni- 
versity. The library has been made a 
government document depository. 


Galveston. Rosenberg Library. In 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for 
April under the heading, Some Ameri- 


' can Libraries Which We Should Know 


by Dr. Bostwick, the Rosenberg Li- 
brary of Galveston is described as fol- 
lows: 

No city appropriation. Residuary 
legacy of about $400,090 was increased 
to over $800,000 by judicious invest- 
ment before using, yielding $600,000 
endowment fund and building now 
worth $225,000. Library makes un- 
usual efforts towards cleanliness, with- 
drawing books when soiled in the least 
degree. Has only 5,000 fiction amcng 
52,000 sdult books. Has one branch 
for colorei people. Provides ex- 
tensively for public lectures, allowing 
$2,000 for them in the 1916 budget. 


Granger. The first day of February 
the Granger Public Library offered the 
books we possessed to be read by the 
citizens of Granger and the surround- 
ing community. 

Mr. Cook gave us shelf space in his 
drug store for us to get a beginning, 
then, the State Bank gave us an office 
room in their building, which permits 
us to have a reading room as well as 
give out books. Different merchants 
gave the furniture with which we made 
the reading room very attractive. 
The Granger News is our constant 
friend, putting all we wish in the 
paper free. The picture show gave one 
benefit show for us. At a silver tea 
given by two Granger women, fifteen 
dollars came to us. 

We own about 100 books and the 
Library and Historical Commission 
sent us fifty-one for three months. 

The Lovers of Good Literature Club 
gave birth to this deed of civic improve- 
ment.and will care for its needs until 
it is able to stand alone. 


Haskell. The Magazine Club has 
decided upon a library lot. The Club 
bought a library building last year. 
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Jacksboro. 
Jacksboro Library Club edited one is- 


The members of the 


sue of the News. The edition was com- 
posed of twelve pages filled with in- 
teresting subject matter and splendid 
array of display advertising. Jacks- 
boro News, April 5. 


La Grange. Library of about 800 
volumes owned and operated by the 
Etaerio Club. Club also owns club 
house which contains library. Total 
value of grounds, house, furnishing 
and fixtures $3,000. Librarian appoint- 
ed by club attends to library, opening 
same for one-half hour each Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon. Money 
for books derived from dues of club 
members and from funds raised through 
the efforts of the club members. Li- 
brary also keeps several magazines. 


McKinney. The Owl Club has sent 
out its eighth traveling library to cir- 
culate among the rural schools of the 
county. 


Nacogdoches. The city council has 
offered to help the Library Association 
to build up a good library. 


Port Arthur. Mrs. John W. Gates 
has given $50,000 for the erection of a 
public library building at Port Arthur. 
A maintenanre fund will be given 
later. In the original gift the $50,000 
was to be divided between a building 
and a maintenance fund. 


San Antonio. A shipment of books 
for the blind has been received at the 
Carnegie Library, the first books in 
raised type ever secured for circula- 
tion at the library. They were ob- 
tained from the Library of Congress at 
Washington and, after being loaned 
out, will be returned to Washington 
and others secured in their place. 


Sherman. Sherman’s Carnegie Li- 
brary is proving to be one of the best 
investments the city has ever made. 
It is well patronized and a lot of splen- 
did reading matter is thus distributed, 
free of all cost, among the people. 
Sherman Democrat, February 24, 1916. 


Tyler. Miss Doris M. Hanson has 
resigned as librarian of the public li- 
brary at Tyler and will be at her home 
in El Paso the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 


Uvalde. El Progreso Library, a 
subscription library of 1,200 volumes, 
has on its free reading table the fol- 
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lowing pamphlets issued by the U. S. 
Government: Pre-natal care, Infant 
care, Whooping cough, its nature and 
prevention, Measles, Mental hygiene, 
Prevention and cure of tuberculosis, 
Beans, peas and other legumes as food, 
Cereal breakfast foods, The use of 
milk as food, Bread and bread-making, 
Care of food in the home, Canning 
vegetables in the home, Food value of 
corn and corn-products, Principles of 
nutrition and nutritive value of food, 
Weeds used in medicine. 

As these pamphlets may be secured 
free, other small libraries in the state 
might follow suit. 

In an effort to get the city to contri- 
bute to the library a contest is being 
held to see who can give the best tenth 
benefit a community derives from a 
public library. A year’s subscription 
to the library will be given for the 
best tenth benefit named. 

A window exhibit is another method 
this progressive library has under- 
taken in interesting the people to make 
the library free. Among other features 
are two crayon drawings, one repre- 
senting a boy loafing on the street, 
smoking a cigarette and labeled “Be- 
fore the Free Library”; the other 
showing the same boy neatly clad and 
sitting reading, labeled “After the 
Free Library”. The library will be 
free to all children during the sum- 
mer and a story hour will be con- 
ducted. 


Vernon. Contractor O. A. Swinburn 
this week broke ground for the new 
$12,000 Carnegie Library to be located 
at the corner of Pease and Cumber- 
land Streets, just east of the Hotel 
Bailey, and actual construction will be- 
gin at an early date and be pushed to 
completion with all possible haste. 
Vernon Record, April 6, 1916. 


Victoria. Mrs. Ada Hopkins has 
been elected librarian of the Victoria 
Library Association. 


Waco. During the months of Feb- 
ruary and March the librarian of the 
Waco Public Library gave a series of 
lessons on the use of the library to the 
pupils from the eighth grade in the 
public schools. 


Attendance was entirely voluntary 
on the part of the pupils, no credit 
being given for the work. In view of 
this fact the attendance of 76 was quite 
encouraging. They were taken in 
groups of 15, each group receiving 
three lessons. The lessons included 
instruction on: 

1. The principles of classification 
and the arrangement of the books on 
the shelves. 

2. The use of the catalogue. 

3. The use of the reference books, 
including the Readers’ Guide to Period 
ical Literature. 

Each lesson was emphasized by the 
practical work of the pupils, each one 
being required to locate the books on 
the shelves after consulting the cata- 
logue, and material in the periodicals 
after consulting the Readers’ Guide. 

A cycle of stories adapted from 
Dickens’ novels are being told to the 
older children attending the Story 
Hour at the public library. The cycle 
includes ten stories, four of which have 
been told (April 8). The _ interest 
shown is indicated by the average at- 
tendance of 128 for the four stories. 

In addition to the average of 128 at- 
tending the Dickens’ stories, an aver- 
age of 47 smaller children heard 
myths and fairy tales on the same 
afternoons. 


Waco. Baylor University Library. 
In connection with the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Celebration which was 
held at Baylor, April 22-24, the Library 
had an exhibition of books, posters, 
and a large museum case of Shakes- 
peare curios which last was loaned by 
Miss Kate Friend, one of Waco’s fore- 
most enthusiasts. Among the most im- 
portant curios were several small busts 
of Shakespeare and his wife, a fac- 
simile Bible, giving the Baptismal reg- 
istration of Shakespeare, a quill pen 
with which he was supposed to have 
written, pieces of wood from his house 
in Stratford, and pictures’ and 


mementos of prominent Shakespeare 
actors. 

The Librarian is again conducting a 
class of some fourteen or fifteen stu- 
dents in Library Science during the 
spring quarter. 
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SUMMARY FOR BUSY EDITORS 


If you want to organize a small library or improve one already 
organized, the April issue of Texas LiprariEs just off the press will 
start you aright. It gives definite suggestions of how to go about it 
and tells where a postcard will bring in other suggestions. 

Greater library development in Texas may be termed the slogan 
of this issue. Eleven things an individual may do to further library 
development in Texas are enumerated. But the individual is not 
expected to do it all. *‘The Commission As a Mail Order House’’ 
lists numerous requests the Texas Library Commission has answered. 
by letter during the last six months; a traveling library system for 
rural communities is also being inaugurated; the Commission is pre- 
pared to lend any citizen the books in certain courses of the National 
Reading Circle, a circle without fees organized over the country by 
the Federal Bureau of Education for the promotion of better reading; 
a library chart has been prepared for exhibition purposes in small 
towns; subscriptions to two valuable professional publications will be 
given to small libraries by the Commission; a library section of the 
State Teachers’ Association has been organized to develop school 
libraries; and the library work of the T. F. W. C. is described. Somé 
of the other items of interest are the ‘‘Shakespeare Tercentenary’’ 
listing some Shakespearean books the Commission has to lend and tell- 
ing where to get directions for a Shakespearean pageant for Com- 
mencement or for next fall; ‘‘Shakespeare: Editions, Biography, and 
Critical Works,’’ by Professor Dodge, describes the best Shakespearean 
books for a small library; ‘‘By Texans About Texans For Texans’” 
is the heading covering reviews of three recent books by Texas au- 
thors; ‘‘Monuments to Broken Pledges”’ urges towns with Carnegie 
buildings not fulfilling their contract in niaintaining the library to 
do so; parents interested in good literature for their children. should 
not fail to read ‘‘Choosing Books for Boys and Girls,’’ by E. W. 
Mumford; ‘‘What Has the Library Worker to Do Each Day’’ will 
prove a jolt to such believing them to have sinecures; ‘‘Onportunities 
for Women in Library Work’’ is a brief outline of an article by one 
of the leading librarians of the country, Miss Hazeltine; ‘‘My Neigh- 
bor and I’’ is a collection of news-notes from the libraries of the state. 
Professor Gideon, Secretary of the Fine Arts Association, reviews 
the work of the Fine Arts Association for the past year. 

This bulletin cannot be bought with money, but any one interested 
in library development in Texas and in what libraries in Texas can 
do for the people of Texas may obtain a copy by writing the editor, 
Miss Octavia F. Rogan, Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
Austin. 





